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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 


LITERATURE, CRITICISM, &c. 








— 
PROPORTION OF THE DIAMETER OF THE CIRCLE-TO 
ITS CIRCUMFERENCE, 


— 

The experiment described in the following com- 

munication appears to us to’ be equally simple and 

ingenious.—To us it is perfectly new, and we pre- 
sume it will be so to our readers. 


TO THE EDITOR. 4 
$1n,—The proportion which the diameter a of circle 


bears to its circumference is a problem, I believe, not! 


yet ascertained, although it bas exercised the abilities of 
the greatest mathematicians, from the days of Appollonius 
Pergeus and Archimedes to those of the late Mr. Jobn 
Machin, Professor of Astronomy in Gresham College, the 
latter of whom has given a quadrature of the circle, which 
is true to one hundred places of decimals, being a much 
closer approximation than that of Van Ceulen, who ex- 
tended it to thirty-six places of decimals, by the con- 
tinued bisection of the arc of a circle; and which was con- 
sidered so curious a performance at that period, that the 
numbers were engraved on his tombstone in St. Peter's 
Churchyard, at Leyden. In justice to Van Ceulen, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that modern mathematicians 
Have had an easier task to perform in extending this num- 
ber, by the invention of fluxions and the summation of 
infinite series. 2 
Finding that all attempts to establish the proportion 
hetween the diameter and circumference of a circle by 
any geometrical process has failed, I have sometimes 
amused myself by attempting it by a mechanical process, 
which 1 Gelieve to be correct in theory, exceedingly 
simple, and which may perhaps amuse some of your 
mechanical readers.—Let two wheels be constructed, the 
circumference of one of which shall be equal to the diameter 
of the other: place the two wheels in contact, supported 
on their axles; and having drawn a line over the point 
of contact, turn the wheels round, and observe when 
these points shall again coincide. They will first be found 
to approximate pretty closely after the larger wheel (re- 
presenting the circumference) has turned round seven 
times, and the smaller one (whose circumference is equal 
to the diameter of the other) twenty-two ‘times; thus 
giving us the proportion aseigned by Archimedes. An 
approximation will again take place when the larger wheel 
has revolved 113, and the smaller 355 times, the proportion 


of Vieta and Metius, and which is more exact than that 


of Archimedes.® 

It is almost unnecessary to premise, that the utmost 
degree of nicety is requisite in the construction of the 
wheels, They ought to be of the same metal, to expand 
and contract equally by heat and cold; and one revolution 
of the smaller should be precisely equal-to the diameter 
of the other. On these depend the whole success of the 
inquiry. If perfection could be obtained in the mecha- 
nical part, we might, by dividing the rims of both wheels 
in fractional parts, obtain @ proportion between the cir- 
cumference and diameter of a circle, capable of being 
expressed in fractional numbers.—Yours, &c. 

Olahall-strect, June 4, 1831. A M—R. 


* The wheels alluded to are supposed to revolve, by their 
circumferences being olen pressed against one another ; 
= the points from which they commence to revolve, are 
where the eircumferences touch, and in a s' t line from 
the axis of the une to the axis ot the other. It may be ob- 
if the ratio between the circumference and 
Gtameter cannot be expressed by whole numbers, these 
Points will never again meet in the same position—thus 
eine, ne iden oimilar to shat of the endless divisibility of 





THE WRONGS OF POLAND. 

— 
The History of Poland from the earliest period to the 
present time, with a Narrative of Recent Events. 


BY JAMES FLETONER, ESQ. 


This interesting and instructive work could not 
have appeared at a more appropriate time than the 
| present, when the eyes of the civilized world are 
fixed with intense anxiety upon every movement of 
a gallant and long suffering people, engaged in a holy 
war against the northern tyrant and his barbarian 
hordes. 

A judicious brother journalist thus notices Mr. 
Fletcher’s work :—* In this history of Poland, Mr. 
Fletcher has collected materials with considerable 
care and industry, and so arranged them, as to form 
a volume of delightful reading, which must have 
the effect of producing a powerful impression in 
favour of theinjured people eause and country 
he describes. In a country life England, one can 
hardly believe that the members of a nation, which 
the Emperor Alexander, on the partition of Poland, 
in 1815, had engaged to govern according to a con. 
stitution, could be treated with utter degradation, 
in the face of such a stipulation. Yet the follow- 
ing anecdotes, given on good authority, will show 
that it was so :”— 

** From the time of the first reestablishment of the king- 
dom, until 1820, the affairs of Poland went on apparently 
in conformity with the constitution; but there were per- 
petual breaches of that formal gran¢, until the Spanish re- 
volution burst forth: then the intgigues of Austria, and 
the apprehension entertained by Alexander himself of mili- 
tarv revolution, led to the establishment of the sadly-mise 
named Holy Alliance, and. an attempt. was made to sup- 
press entirely in Poland the spirit of national independence, 
which, atone time, if not actually fostered, had been cheered 
by the smiles of the Autocrat. The Count Zaionczek, a 
Pole, was nominally the King’s Lieutenant, but the real 
power was in in the Grand. e. Constantine, who 
held the appoiatment of Commander-in-Chief in the army. 
This personage, who has played so conspicuous a part in 
the affairs of Poland, is worly Of something more than a 
mere passing notice. Though possessed of very consider- 
able talents, he is, in fact, an untamed tiger, giving way 
on all occasions to the most violent paroxysms gf temper. 
He has a deep sense of .the rights of his order, and holds 
the feelings of every other class of human beings as abso- 
lutely nought. So soon, t' ..a8 he found that his 
imperial brother was no longer liberal. patron of con- 
stitutional rights, he gave the most. unrestrained license to 
his capricious and. violent injustice. _A few instances are 
better than general assertions:—<eA most opulent and re- 
spectable man, named Wo! the principal brewer of 
Warsaw, had, through some of his people, without his own 
knowledge, hired as a servant in hie establishment a Rus- 
sian deserter. The offender was detected, and proof of 
innocence on behalf of his employer being disallowed, the 
Grand Dake, by his individual decree, ordered this re- 
spectable individual to be fettered, and in that condition he 
was compelled to work with a wheelbarrow in the public 
streets! His daughter, an ami oung lady, ventured 
to appeal to the mercy of the Grand Duke in behalf of her 


them to Russia. Some of the publishers of Warsaw having 
incurred his displeasure, he sent soldiers in the middle 
of the night to break up the presses and to destroy the types. 
Taxes were levied without consulting the Diet ; and wae a 
distinguished member, Niemoyewski, protested against such 
proceedings, he was arrested and sent to his country house, 
under the charge of Cossacks, who kept him there for 
ten years, notwithstanding the most urgent affairs that re- 
quired his attention elsewhere. The students, too, espe- 
cially at Wilna, were persecuted and harassed by a most 
notorious person, named Nowozilzoff, who succeeded 
Prince Adam Czartoryski as curator of the universities. 
This fit tool in Constantine’s hands displayed on every 
occasion the most atrocious rapacity, and an entire absence 
of common humanity. One of the richest inhabitants of 
Lithuania had been arrested at the instance of this modern 
Sejanus; but 15,000 ducats, or £7000 sterling, effected 
his liberation. _ His most infamous act, if it be possible to 
give any pre-eminence in acts all most pre-eminently 
wicked, was performed on the following occasion:—A 
boy of nine years of age, a son of Count Plater, had, in 
the playfulness of childhood, chalked on one of the forms, 
* The 3d of May for ever!" that being the anniversary of 
Kosciusko’s Constitution. This fact was discovered by 
some of the innumerable spies employed even among 
these infants, to Nowozilzoff, who instituted an inquiry 
among the boys ;—no one would betray poor Plater: they 
were all ordered to be flogged with the utmost severity ! 
The unhappy offender declared he had written the offen- 
sive words. The Grand Duke condemned him to be a 
soldier for life, incapable of advancement in the army; 
and when his mother threw herself before his carriage, to 
implore forgiveness for her wretched ‘child, he spurned 
her like a dog with his foot ! 


** Shaving the heads of females who displeased him was 
a common occurrence, and, on one occasion, four soldiers 
were severely punished, because they abstained from car- 
rying such an order into effect, as they found it impossible 
to do so without using personal violence. Tarring and fea- 
thering the shaved heads of the offenders was also a fa- 
vourite recreation of the Commander.in-Chief, whose de- 
light it was to witness these barbarities. 

‘¢ This career of cruelty and oppression, on one ocea- 
sion, met with a reproof, and the manner in which it was 
received is too illustrative of the Grand Duke's character 
not to be recorded. Among other subjects of his oppres- 
sion was a Polish officer of rank, who was confined in a 
foul dungeon placed under a common sewer. There the 
unhappy man was wasting away in a noisome and pesti. 
lential atmosphere. This happened to reach the ears of 
one of those men who do hononr to their high calling—s 
bold, intrepid priest, who considered himself bound, as the 
minister of a benevolent Deity, to interpose, and, if pos 
sible, to soften the obdurate heart of the tyrant. By the 
mere accident of receiving permission from the Grand 
Duke Michael, he was admitted to Constantine's presence. 
He stated the odject of his visit firmly but respectfully. 
The Grand Duke stormed—the priest declared that, un- 
deterred by menaces, he would fulfil what he deemed a 
paramount duty. Astonished at this, the Grand Duke 
sprang out of the window, declaring that there was a mad- 
man within. The priest was conveyed to a convent, where 
he was confined; but his interference eff-cted ‘no relief 
to the individual he sought to serve, nor did he obtain 
any general relaxation.” ‘ 

Conduct like this, accompanied by other acts of 
oppression and disgusting insult, prepared the way 
for the revolution which followed, and which, we 
trust, will terminate in the erection of Poland into 
a separate independent kingdom within a short pe. 
riod. In the meantime, we recommend the story of 





pareng, and the unmanly monstet kicked her down stairs, 
using, at the same time, the most gbusive language. In the, 
same way, he caused two Polish officers to be seized in the 





dead of night, and, without trial, or eyen eccusation, sent 


fe 


Poland and the Poles to our readers, assuring them 
that Mr. Fletcher’s volume will amply repay the 
trouble of a perusal, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











MISCELLANIES. 
= 
PADDY’S STORY ABOUT A FOX, 
—— 
(From Lover's Legends and Stories of Ireland.) 








** Paddy,” said the squire, ** perhaps you would favour 
the gentlemen with that story you once told me about a 
fox ?”* 

** Indeed and I will, plaze your honour,” said Paddy, 
** though I know full well the divil a one word iv it you 
b'lieve, nor the gintlemen wont either, though you're 
axin’ me for it; but only want to laugh at me, and call 
me a big har, whin my back’s turned,”” 

** Maybe we wouldn't wait for your back being turned, 
Paddy, to honour you with that ttle.” 

** Oh, indeed, I'm not sayin’ you wouldn't do it as soon 
forninst my face, your honour, as you often did before, aud 
willagin, ploze God, and welkim di 

** Well, Padiy, say no more about that, but let’s have 
the story.” 

** Sure I’m losin’ no time, only telling the gintlemen 
before hand that it’s what they'll be callin’ ita he, and in- 
deed it is uncommon sure enough; but you see, gintle- 
men, you must remimber that the fox 1s the cunnin‘ist 
baste in the world, barnin’ the wran.” 

Here Paddy was questioned why he considered the wren 
as cunning a baste as the fox. < 

“Why, Sir, bekase all birds builds their nest with one 
hole to it only, excep'n the wran; but the wran builds 
two holes an the nest, so that if any inimy comes to dis- 
turb it upon one door, it can go out on the other; but the 
fox is cute to that degree, that there’s many a mortial a 
fool to him, and, by dad, the fox could buy and sell 
many a Christhan, as you'll see by and by, whin I tell 
you what happened to a wood-ranger that I knew wanst, 
and a daccnt man he was, and would’nt say the thing in a 





Die. 
** Well, you see, he kem home one night, mighty tired, 


for he was out wid a party in the domain, cock-shootin’ 
that day ; and, when he got back to his lodge, he threw a 
tew Jogs 0” wood an the fire to make himself comfortable, 
and he tuk whatever little matther be had for his supper, 
and, afther that, he felt himself so tired that he wint to 
bed. But you're to uncherstan’ that, though he wint to 
hed, it was nore for to rest himself, like, than to sleep, 
for it was airly ; and so he jist went into bed, and there he 
divarted himself lookin’ at the fire, that was blazin’ as 
merry as a bonfire an the hearth. ; 

** Well, as he was lyin’ that-a-way, jist thinkin’ o’ 
nothin at all, what should come into the place but a fox. 
But I must tell you, what I forgot to tell you before, that 
the ranger’s house was on the bordhers o' the wood, and 
he had no one to live wid him but himself, barrin’ the 
dogs that he had the care iv, that was his only companions, 
and he had a hole cut an the door, with a swingin’ boord 
to it, that the dogs might go in or out, accordin’ as it 
plazed them; and, by dad, the fox came in, as 1 tould 
you, through the hole in the door, as bould as a ram, and 
walked over to the fire, and sat down forninst it. 

*+ Now, it was mighty provokin’ that all the dogs was 
out: they wor rovin’ about the woods, you see, lookin’ for 
to ketch rabbits to ate, or some other mischief, and it so 
happened that there wasn't as much as one individual dog 
in the places and, by gor, Vil go bail the fox knew that 
right well before he put his nose inside the ranger’s lodge. 

** Well, the ranger was in hopes that some o’ the dogs 
id come home and ketch the chap, and be was loath to stir 
hand or fut himself, afeard o° treghtenin’ away the fox ; 
but, by gor, he could hardly keep his temper at all at all 
whin he seen the fox take the pipe aff o’ the hob, where 
he lift it afore he wint to bed, and, puttin’ the bowl o’ the 

ipe into the fire to kindle it, (it’s as thrue as I’m here,) 
he began to smoke forninst the fire, as nath'ral as any 
amher man you ever seen, 

** Musha, bad luck to your impidence, you leng-tailed 
blackguard !’ says the ranger, * and is it smokin’ my pipe 
you are? Ob thin, by this and by that, if f had my gun 
convaynient to me, it’s fire and smoke of another sort, and 
what you wouldn't bargain for, I'd give you,’ said he. 
But still be was loath to stir, hopin’ the dogs id come 
home; and, * By gor, my fine fellow,’ says be to the fox, 
*af one o” the dogs id come home, saltpethre wouldn't save 
you, und that’s a sthrong pickle! 

* So, with that, be wutetted antil the fox wasn't mindin’ 
Nim, but was busy shakin® the cindhers out o' the pipe, 
whin he was done wid ‘it, and ¢o the ranger thought he 
was goin’ to go immediately afiher gettin’ an air o° the 
five and a shaugh o' the pipes and so says he, * Kaiks, my 
jad, 1 wont let you go soalsy asiall that, as connin’ as you 
think yourself;” and, with that, he made a dart out o'bed, 
and run over to the door, and got betane it and the fox ; 


and, ‘ now,’ says he, * your bread’s baked, my buck, and 
maybe my lord wont have a fine run out o’ you, and the 
dogs at your brish every yard, you morodin’ thief, and the 
divil mind you,’ says he, *for your inpidence; for sure 
if you hadn’t the impidence of a highwayman’s horse, it’s 
not into my very house, undher my pose, you'd daar for 
to come ;* and, with that, he began to whistle for the dogs ; 
and the fox, that stood eyeing him all the time while he 
was spakin’, began to think it was time to be joggin’ whin 
he heard the whistle, and says the fox to himself, * Throth, 
indeed, you think yourself a mighty great ranger now,’ 
says he, ‘and you think you're very cute; but, upon my 
tail, and that’s a big oath, Fd be long sorry to let sich a 
maliet-headed bog-throtter as yourself tuke a dirty advan- 
tage o’ me, and I'll engage,’ says the fox. * I'll make you 
fave the door svon and suddent ,’ and, with that, he turned 
to where the ranger’s brogues was lying, hard by, beside 
the fire, and, what would you think, but the fox tuk up 
one o’ the brogues, and wint over to the fire, and threw it 
into it. 

*** T think that'll make you start,’ says the fox. 

‘¢¢ Divil resave the start,’ says the ranger; ‘that wont 
do, my buck,’ says he; *the brogue may burn to cend- 
hers,’ says he, * but out o’ this, I wont stir ;’ and thin, 
puttin’ his fingers into his mouth, he gev a blast iv a 
whistle you'd hear a mile off, and shouted for the dogs. 

***So that wont do,’ says the fox. * Well, I must 
thry another offer,’ says he; and, with that, he tuk up the 
other brogue, and threw é¢ into the fire too. 

*** There now,’ says he, ‘ you may keep the other com- 
pany,’ says he, ‘and there’s a pair o’ ye now, as the divil 
said to his knee-buckles.’ 

***Oh, you thievin’? varmint!’ says the ranger, * you 
wont lave mea tack to my feet; but no matther,’ says 
he, * your head’s worth more nor a pair o’ brogues to me, 
any day; and, by the Piper o’ Blissintown, you’re money 
in my pocket this minit,’ says he; and, with that, the 
fingers was in his mouth agin, and he was goin’ to whistle, 
whin, what would you think, but up sits the fox an his 
hunkers, and puts his two fore-paws into his mouth, 
fla ree o’ the ranger—(Bad luck to the lie 1 tell 
you ty 

** Well, the ranger, and no wondher, although in a 
rage, as he was, couldn't help laughin’ at the thought o’ 
the tox mockin’ him, and, by dad, he tuk sitch a fit o’ 
laughin’ that he couldn't whistle, and that was the cute- 
ness o’ the fox to gain time ; but, when his first laugh was 
over, the ranger recovered himself and gev another 
whistle; and so says the fox, ‘ By my sow!’ says he, ‘I 
think it wouldn’t be good for my health to stay here much 
longer, and I mustn’t be thrifiin’ with that blackguard 
ranger any more,’ says he, ‘and I must make him sinsible 
that it is time to let me go; and, though he hasn’t un. 
dherstan’ing to be sorry for his brogues, Ill go bail I'll 
make him lave that,’ says he, * before he’d say sparuiles ; 
and, with that, what do you think the fox done? By all 
that’s good—and the ranger himself towld me out iv his 
own mouth, and said he wouldn’t never have b'liev’d it, 
only he seen it—the fox tuk a lighted piece iv a log out o’ 
the blazing fire, and run ever wid it to the ranger’s bed, 
and was goin’ to throw it into the straw and burn him out 
iv house and home; 60 whin the ranger seen that, he gev 
a shout ont iv him. 

*** Hilloo, hilloo! you murdherin’ villin!’ says. he, 
* you're worse nor Captain Rock! is it goin’ to burm me 
out you are, you red rogue iva Ribbonman!’ and he 
made a dart betune him and the bed, to save the house 
from being burned; but, my jew’l, that was all the fox 
wanted ; and, as soon as the ranger quitted the hele in the 
door that he was standin’ forninst, the fox let go the blazin’ 
faggit, and made one jump through the door and escaped. 

** But before he wint, the ranger gev me his oath, that 
the fox turned round and gev him the most contimptible 
look he ever got in his life, and showed every tooth in his 
head with laughin’; and at last he put out his tongue at 
him, as much as to say, * You've missed me, like your 
mammy’s bdlessin’ !’ and off wid ham—like a flash o’ 
lightnin’ !” 





GRAND BALL AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
(From alate London paper.) 


—<—_ 
The Subscription Ball for the benefit of our distressed 
fellow.countrymen in Ireland took place lust night, and, 
every other party intended for that evening having been 
postponed, all the rank and fashion of London were 





present. The company was of the most elegant descrip 
tion ; nearly all the ladies appeared in Court dresses and 
plumes, and a large proportion.of the gentlemen were in 


arrived, with the Landgravine of Hesse Homberg, and the 
Duke and Duchess ot Cumberland, attended by Lady 
Sophia Lennox, Miss Cooper, Baron Linsirgen, and Coi, 
Poten ; the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg, the Prince of Leiningen, and attended 
by Lady Cherlotte St. Maur and Sir J. Conroy—the 
Duchess of Kent attended by Baroness Ashlefelt. A ge. 
vere attack of the influenza, we regret to hear, prevented 
her Majesty from appearing. On the entrance of the 
Royal party into the stage-box there was a general applause 
from the company, and the band played the nationat 
anttem. Dancing immediately commenced with qua. 
drilles, waltzes, and gallopades. At a quarter-past one 
his Majvsty and the Royal party quitted the theatre, when 
the same tributes of respect were paid to them as on their 
entrance. His Majesty looked extremely well, and re. 
turned with much affability the recognitions of the com. 
pany. Dancing then recommenced, and continued til] 
three this mornia#g, when the party separated. The ar. 
rangements and decorations of the theatre were very effec. 
tive. The pit was boarded over so as to form a continua. 
tion of the stage, the whole floor being tustefally chalked 
with the Royal arms, crowns, &c. Immediately over the 
Stage, extending as far as the proscenium, was erected a 
magnificent canopy, composed of rich white and pink satin 
striped, in imitatiun ofa Grecian camp, with drapery, &e, 
to correspond. At the back of the tent was built a grand 
orchestra, containing Weippert’s and the French bands; 
consisting of eighty professors. On the orchestra was a 
handsome regal coronet, encircled with laurel, brilliantly 
illuminated with gas, which had a very novel and highly 
splendid effect. Under the canopy, and on either side, 
were four superb Grecian metal chandeliers, with eight 
burners each, which imparted through stained glass the 
most beautiful light. The wings of the stage were adorned 
with some of Stanfield’s finest productions in marine 
painting, the whole having a very fine effect. Immediately 
opposite the Royal box, which was fitted up precisely in 
the same manner. in which it appeared on the occasion of 
their Majesties last visit to the theatre, were three boxes 
tastefully adorned, and in which were the Stewards; and 
from the roof were suspended two superb Roman chan- 
deliers, composed of brass and burnished steel, of exquisite 
workmarship—one hanging in frontof their Majesties’ box, 
and the other in front of those of the Stewards. The 
centre boxes of the ground-tier were occupied by the’ 
T.ady Patronesses, to which access was had by staircasesin 
the middle and right and left of the stage; the interior 
was tastefully lined with pink satin drapery, with a profu- 
sion of looking-glass let into the panels, giving to the 
whole a very ehaste appearance. ‘Fwelve Grecian lamps: 
were hung in front of the lower tier of boxes, which were 
prettily festooned with laurel. From the third tier were 
exhibited flags and banners of various descriptions ; and 
above all, in front of the gallery, were the royal arms, 
carved, and beautifully gilt, ornamented with banners, [ 
trophies, &c. The saloons was decorated with exotics,’ 
evergreens, shrubs, &c., and down the centre was arranged 
a long table, well stored with refreshment of every descrip. 
tion, supplied by Gunter. The whole arrangement of the 
chandeliers was under the direction of Mr. Collins, of 
Temple-bar; and the glare of light produced is said to 
equal that of 3000 wax candles.. The decorations were 
under the superintendence of Mr. Nall and Mr. Blamire, 
belonging to the theatre. The lower gallery, with the 
boxes on that level, were filled with well-dressed spectators. 
The second tier was appropriated to the military band, 
and the rest of the boxes to the company. The crowding 
without was by no means excessive, and owing to the vigi- 
lance of the police, of whom there was a large muster, pet- 
fect order was preserved throvghout the evening. The 
company assembled amounted, we should suppose, tosome- | 
where about 1500; and as the tickets of admission were two 
guineas each, this would make the receipts in favour of 
the miserable objects of the charity about 3000 guineas, 





ABORIGINAL NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


(From the Journa of Mr. Dawson, the late agent of the Austr 
lian Agricultural Company ) 
‘¢ After crossing rich meadows and stony but grassy 
hills, well adapted for sheep-walks, we reached a vely 
beautiful “little valley, watered by the Karuah and two 
smaller streams, which there pour their tributary waters 
into that river. Here we encamped for the night... Our 
native guides, who had now, however, travelled beyont 
their experience, saw near our resting-place some tracks of 
their wild brethren of the woods, and betrayed strong 
symptoms of fear. This is always the case when they ap- 
proach strange tribes, savages always regarding strange!* 





military costume. The carriages continued setting down 
from nine till half-past eleven. Soon after this his Majesty 


in the same light as enemies. Great numbers of kang | 


.roos were scen in this valley. 
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“ From this spot we proceeded onward through rich 
meadow land, and crossed a ridge of low but very rich 
hills, on which I bestowed the name of Davis's Hills. 


‘The country around was very much broken, and many of 
the hills of considerable elevation, the herbage on their cucumber. 


sides being very fine, and well adapted for sheep. Having 


assed these hills, we came suddenly upon a large tract of | me, then, whether her ostrich plume was beautiful or 


country, thickly timbered, and uf inferior quality, over 
which tie fire had recently spread. The fire had evidently 
been occasioned by the natives, whose footsteps were 
tracked over the burnt ground with intense interest by our 


sable friends, who appeared greatly alarmed at the idea of | firs¢thoughts, when my mind was calm enough for thought 





coming in contact with them. Ona sudden they stopped 
and crouched, like so many setters pointing at their game, 
making signs to me at the same time, and calling out 
softly, and with extraordinary animation, * Black fellow, 
massa! black fellow, massa !’ 

**At the same moment I saw a party of about twenty 
natives at a short distance in front of us, squatted round a 
fire, over which they appeared to be roasting their food. 
As I was alone with my black guides, at some distance 
ahead of our party, [ made signs to the latter to halt, lest 
the strangers should run off through fear before I could 
approach them. ‘The two blacks who accompanied me re- 
luctantly consented to advance behind my horse, until they 
saw no signs of opposition from the tribe, when they came 
forward with their maskets, holding up their hands in to. 
ken of peace, at the same time talking loudly in their own 
language, which was answered in the same tone by the 
strangers. 

** When we had approached to within about thirty yards 
of them they suddenly appeared to be alarmed, and, run- 
ning to a tree near the fire, where they had placed their 
spears, they snatched up their arms, and put themselves 
in a warlike attitude, pointing their weapons at me, as if 
intending to throw immediately. I now ordered my 
friends to fire upon them if they intended to hurt us, and 
I instantly cocked my pistols to do the same.’ On calling 
out hastily to them, however, in a threatening tone, in 
their own:languaze, they threw down their spears and ran 
off to a bush close by, where they all concealed themselves 
except two, who approached us in a triendly attitude. 
When I saw. their design, I immediately advanced to meet 
them. We shook hands cordially, and, in token of friend- 
ship, I gave them such things as I considered most useful 
to them, particularly tomahawks. In return, they pre- 
sented some of their roasted kangaroo to the guides, who 
seemed greatly to enjoy the repast, as well as the conver. 
sation that ensued, which was a longone. Those who 
had run away could not, however, be induced to return, 
though strongly entreated by their two companions.” 





A DUEL. 
(From the New Monthly.) 

= affair of the duel is worth recording. It happened 
thus:— 

‘* That was a very beautiful ostrich plume which Miss 
Smith wore at the Race Ball last night,” said {. 

“T thought it the ugliest thing £ ever saw,” remarked 
Captain Brown. 

“¢ Itcertainly was not ugly,” I replied; ‘* but, of course, 
there may be different opinions as to its beauty. I, for 
instance, thought it.very beautiful.” ’ 

“And I thought it very ugly—d—d ugly !’’ responded 
Captain Brown; ‘*.as ugly as Miss Smith herself.” 

** Miss Smith is not exactly handsome, I allow,” was 
my answer; ** but a lady may not be handsome, and yet 
not ugly.” 

‘*Kvery one to his taste,” said Captain Brown, with 
what I considered an insulting air; and then added, 
“Ty Jack has his Gill!” 

‘* Miss Smith is no Gill of mine,” I replied. 

“*I did not say she was,” said Captain Brown, and 
laughed. 

PF i -~ I am no Jack,” I continued, nettled by his 
augh, 

** I did not say you were,”’ said Captain Brown, fiercely ; 
“but if you want to make a quarrel of it you may. I 
say again, and [ have as much right to say what I say, as 
you have to say what you say, that Miss Smith’s ostrich 
plume was d—d ugly, as ugly as Miss Smith herself.” 

** Since you put it thus offensively, Captain Brown,” I 
retorted, ** I now maintain there was nothing d—d ugly, 
ho, nor any thing ugly at all, either in Miss Smith's fea- 
thers or Miss Smith herself. I'll not be brow-beaten by 
any man, Captain Brown !” 

** Sir! you are insolent !’’ exclaimed Captain Brown, 
looking as scarlet as his own jacket. 

“* Very likely 5, but I always make it a rule to conduct 
myself towards persons as they deserve,”’ and I turned 
upon my heel to quit the room. 


** You shall hear from me in an hour,” said he. 

“In half an hour, if you like,” said I, and walked 
away, boiling with indignation. 

** Before I heard from Captain Browg I was as coobas a 
I saw all the folly of my situation. I hac 
never spoken to Miss: Smith in my life. What was it to 
ugly, or she herself’ handsome ora fright? I resolved to 
treat the matter with ridicule. [t would be preposterous 
to go out for such a cause. We should be the laughing- 
stock of all our friends and acquaintance. These were my 


to take the place of feeling. Besides, I might be shot 
through the body ; and all for what ? a silly cispute about 
Miss Smith and her feathers! I did not like the idea. I 
determined I would not make an affair of honour of it. 
But what would the world say, if Captain Brown posted 
me asa coward, or horsewhipped me, or if I were pointed 
at as a ma’ who had sneaked out of a duel by a voluntary 
apology ? These were my ésecond thoughts. 
ried the day, after a sharp struggle with my first. 
termined I would make an affuir of honour of it. 


and I sacrificed one of my fingers, besides the risk of sacri- 


and the disputed pulchritude of her ostrich plume. 





INSTANCES OF EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE 
FROM FOOD. 


strength, and activity, the greater is the increase and de- 
velopment of their parts, and the greater the necessity for an 
abundant supply of food. Of many individuals exposed 
to an absolute abstinence of many days, the young are al- 
ways the first to-perish. Of this the history of war and 
shipwreck offers, 1n all ages, too many frightful examples. 
There are several instances on record of an almost total 
abstinence from food for an extraordinary length of time. 
Captain Bligh, of the Bounty, sailed nearly 4000 miles in 
an open boat, with occasionally a single small bird, not 
many ounces in weight, for the daily sustenance of seventeen 
people; and it is even alleged that fourteen men and women 
of the ship Juno, having suffered shipwreck on the coast 
of Arracan, lived twenty-three days without any food. 
Two people first died of want on the fifth day. In the 
opinion of Rhedi, animals support want much longer than 
is generally believed. A civet cat lived 10 days without 
food, an antelope.20, and a very large wild cat also 20; 
an eagle survived 28 days, a badger one month, and seve- 
ral dogs 36 days. In the Memoirs of the Academy of 


ficing my life, in detence of Miss Smith's personal charms | criminately to the operation of bathing. 


salubrity. Again M. Vogel, of Munich, has shown, in a 
paper published in the Journal de Pharmacie for Novem- 
ber, 1823, that the sea-air of our Channels holds in che- 
mical combination a portion of those muriates over which 
it is wafted, and a less proportion of carbonic acid (the de- 
leterious portion of atmospheric air) than that of the conti- 
nent of Europe. ; 
Such, then, being the salubrious superiority of sea-air, 
we can easily imagine the salutary effects it must produce 
upon those invalids whose health is impaired by any ma- 
ladies tending to the production of debility. The most 
common of these maladies are indigestion, various nervous 
affections, rheumatism, gout, asthma, incipient consump- 
tion, liver complaints, and debility from fever, or from 
any inflammatory disease. With respect to children, 
those labouring under scrofula, rickets, atrophy or maras- 
mus, spasmodic diseases, fits, diseases of the skin, and the 
chronic or latter stages of whooping cough, measles, scar- 
let fever, &c. will be most benefited by a visit to the sea- 


They car- | shore. 
I de- 
I did | it is infinitely more so as regards sea-bathing; and nothing 
so. I met Captain Brown the next morning, at sunrise, |can be more absurd or inconsiderate than taking a whole 


But, if caution be necessary in cold bathing generally, 


family of children to the sea side, and subjecting all indis- 
I cannot illus. 
trate this fact more forcibly than by the following extract 
from a very valuable work, Reid on Consumption :— 
** Two infants may be supposed of one family, with severe 
constitutions. In the one, a general torpor, debility, and 


The more that animals enjoy the qualities of youth,| great susceptibility to cold shall prevail; in the other, 


comparative vigour, activity, and warmth. ‘To pursue 
without discrimination the same course, with respect to 
immersion in water, with each of these infants, would ob- 
viously be improper. That degree of cold which would 
refresh and invigorate the one would confirm debility and 
augment torpor in the other. A bath which is not cold to 
the sensations must, in the first instance, be resorted to 
for the weaker infant, and in neither case should immer- 
sion in cold water be practised when the external tempera- 
ture of the body is inferior to its general standard, or whén, 
after immersion, the body appears to be chilled, or when 
returning heat is attended by tebrile languor, instead of the 
grateful genial warmth characteristic of the appropriate 
action of the exciting powers. If the practice of immer- 
sion be guided by a cautious observance of these particu. 
lars, it may may be pursued with safety, and will be at- 
tended with success; but @ total neglect of bathing were 
greatly preferable to the severe and incautious manner,in 
which infants are frequently exposed to these violent and 





Sciences there is an account of a bitch, which having been 
accidentally shut up alone in a country-house, existed for 
forty days without any other nourishment than the stuff on 
the wool of a mattrass which she had torn to pieces. A 
crocodile will live two months without food, a scorpion 
three, a bear six, a chameleon eight, and a viper ten. 
Vaillant had a spider that lived nearly a year without 
food, and was so far from being weakened by abstinence, 
that it immediately killed another large spider, equally 
vigorous, but not so bungry, which was putin along with 
it. John Hunter inclosed a toad between two stone flower- 
pots, and found it as lively as ever after fourteen months. 
Land-tortoises have lived without food for eighteen 
months; and Baker is known to have kept a beetle in a 
state of total abstinence for three years. It afterwards 
made its escape. Dr. Shaw gives an account of two ser- 
pents which lived in a bottle without any food for five 
years — Encyclopedia Britannica, new edit. art. Animal 
Kingdom. 














SEA-BATHING. 
ee - 

In considering sea-bathing we mufst bear in mind the 
difference which exists in the quality of the salt water, and 
the effects which it produces on the surface of the body ; 
something, also, ought to be placed to the account of the 
change of scene, amusement, and diversion which strangers 
enjoy during a visit to the sea side, to say nothing of that 
important detation,—-change of air. 

_ The reason why the sea-coast is more salubrious than the 
inland parts of the country is caused chiefly by the more 
free circulation of the air, as well as by its greater purity 
and more constant temperature. It combines, also, a suit. 
able degree of warmth, with a certain degree of moisture, 
a condition, of all others, the most favourable to health, 
On the sea-shore we have no buildings to obstruct the free 
curren‘ of air; and one great advantage which nature de- 
rives from the prevalence of wind is the equalization of 
the temperature ; and it may easily be imagined, that the 
more constant agitation of the air, as it exists on the sea- 
coast, and especially one shielded from the more piercing 





dden changes of temperature.” 

As I consider this a subject of great importance, I em 
anxious to render it as intelligible as possible; and, as, I 
have had occasion to pay great attention to it, having 
witnessed its behefits on the one hand, and ‘its inju- 
ries on the other, I hope to be excused for my tent 
prolixity. I have found the observance of the following 
directions generally safe and beneficial :—To continue the 
bathing for six weeks, beginning at the end of June and 
proceeding into the commencement of September; to pre- 
pare the young and delicate by using a salt bath of ninety 
degrees, and diminishing the temperature each time five de- 
grees, until it is reduced to sixty-five, after which the opera- 
tion may be used. Itis better not to begin to bathe till three 
or four days after the arrival at the sca-coast, during which 
period particular attention must be paid to the stomach 
and bowels, as the change of air will sometimes produce a 
reat torpor in their action; if so, a small dose of Cheltens 
am or Epsom salts, or a tea-spoonful of sea water, taken 
every morning before breakfast, will be the best and 
simplest medicine. This, of course, does not apply to the 
robust and healthy, who may do as they please. The best 
time for bathing is about two hours before dinner, or about 
midway between that and breakfast. With invalids early 
hours and gentle exercise are =—— to be recom. 
mended ; at all events, till their health be recruited, when 
they may more freely use their own pleasure. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that the advantage of cold 
bathing is greatly enhanced by immersion in the sea. 
There is something noble and spirited in battling with the 
foaming waves of the ** wild ocean,” and the saline pro- 
perty of the water increases the salutary stimulus on the 
skin. It is this, indeed, which prevents persons catching 
cold from a wetting with sea water, the saline particles 
forming a minute incrustation on the skin, which defends 
it from the chilling effects of evaporation. Let those, 
therefore, who can run away from the smoke and bustle 
of large towns, and from the cares and worry of business, 
let those rub off the rust of close application by a six weeks’ 
visit to some favourite watering-place, and they will be 
well prepared for the winter’s campaign of toil cr pleasures 
by a good stock of renovated health, spirit, and energy. 











Captain Brown followed me to the door. 





winds, is one of the most important causes of its superior 


38, Duke-street. THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon. 
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THOUGHTS. 


Ye wand'ring thoughts the present scene that fly 
To commune still with days, and years gone by !— 
Ve linked with Memory, why forbidden stray 
Where not a flower is left to grace the way, 

And Love, around the ruins he has made, 
Wanders with torch reversed, a ghastly shade, 
Stripped of the radiance erst ‘twas his to wear, 
kre Truth had taught his kindred with Despair ¢ 


Ye tyrant revellers, why turn to gaze 

Upon the spectre of departed days ?— 

Why to the past so fondly-wedded cling, 

And from their graves the dear long-buried bring: 
As if, by contrast, deeper still to shroud 

The spirit time, and grief, and suffering bowed !— 
As if ye bade again life's Eden bloom, 

To veil in tenfold night the desert’s gloom | 


Ve lingerers fond, that still unbidden keep 

To faithful vigil where must ever weep 

Memory, alas, that never, never dies, 

Though mortal all things else beneath the skies !— 
Ye restless monitors that whispering still 

Of dear Jang syne, the heart with sadness fill 

And from its shrine the last pale fow’ret tear 
Hope pitying gave to shed its perfume there! 


Ah, cease! despotic whisperers, and vain, 
Ye cannot bid the past revive again !— 
Gone with the years,now numbered with the fluod, 
For ever gone! ‘twere folly thus to brood, 
And darken with regret the passing hour 
‘That else had own'd, perchance, time's softening power :— 
Ye wizard fugitives, in pity cease, 
and let the warring billows sink to peacet 
Liverpeol. G. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE MUSE, 
—_> 
Oh Muse ,whate'er thy name, where'’er thou dwell’st 
In silent vales, or on the mountain top 
Which mingles with the clouds; or where the shade 
of overhanging trees thick-twined ubove 
Casts round a sombre gloom, through which the sun 
E’en in his noontide glory cannot pierce; 
Or where the stream of silent waters flows, 
Where water lilies show their lovely white, 
And droop their heads in virgin modesty : 
Leave thy beloved haunts awhile and come 
‘To this my invocation, nor desert 
Hin who hath loved thee with devoted zeal, 
And often wooed thee in his childish years 
With simple offerings, simple yet sincere. 
Oh let me sing, as those have sung whose fame 
Shall never perish while the world remains, 
But still in beauty flourish like the tree, 
Which planted by the throne of God, defies 
lime and its accidents to fade its leaf. 
Vh let my name be not forgotten, when 
Pute shall have sealed these eyes in dark repose, 
But let it be engraved on every heart, 
Pronounced by every tongue, In every clime : 
But if my prayer be too ambitious, grant 





At least a portion of celestial fire 

To warm and elevate my soul above 

The cold and heartless sons of men, by whom 
Jam surrounded, and if thou deny, 

To reach the proud exalted height, where thoge, 
Thy favoured sons, have mounted in their might, 
Oh not far distant let me but behold 

The glorious prospect, and I am content. 


July 14, 1831. N.C. 





The following verses with characteristic simplicity and 
ease illustrate the charming print of the Sea-Side Toilet :— 
MARIAN LEE, 


BY MARY HOWITT. 





(From the Literary Souvenir.) 
Not a care hath Marian Lee, 
Dwelling by the sounding sea ; 
Her young life’s a flowing away, 
Without toil from day to-day: 
Without bodings for the morzow ; 
Marian was not made for sorrow ! 


Like the summer billows wild, 
Leaps the happy hearty child! 
Sees her father’s fishing boat 

O'er the ocean gaily float; 

Lists her brother's evening song, 
By the light gale burne along; 
Half a league she hears the lay, 
Ere they turn into the bay; 

And with glee o’er cliff and main, 
Sings an answer back again, 
Which by man and boy is heard, 
Like the carrol of a bird! 

Look! she sitteth laughing there, 
Wreathing sea-weeds in her hair t 
Saw you e’er a thing so fair? 
Marian! some are rich in gold,— 
Heaped up treasure,—hoards untold ; 
Some are rich in thoughts refined, 
And the glorious wealth of mind: 
Thou, sweet child! life’s rose unblown, 
Hast a treasure of thine own. 
Youth's most unalloyed delights, 
Happy days and tranquil nights ; 
Anda brain with thought unvexed, 
And a light heart unperplex’d ! 

Go, thou sweet one! all day long 
Like a glad bird pour thy song, 
And let thy young graceful head 
Be with sea-flowers garlanded : 
For all untoward signs of glee 
Well become thee, Marian Lee. 








THE BOAT LAUNCH, 
<a 
(From the New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir.) 

Our last bark is launching, our fleet’s on the sea, 
May good fortune attend it, wherever it be; 
| Its helmsmen are steady, its seamen are strong, 
| And the fresh breeze of heaven bears it gaily along. 
| Its Captain is wise as Columbus of yore, 

And our ships (though they ne'er “‘ walked the waters” before) 

Are destined to make for their builders a name, — 
If we cannot win profit, at least we'll win fame! 


As onward they speed o’cr the perilous way, 

| Leaving far, far behind them the sheltering bay,— 

| Though strange, it Is true,—they have left on the shore 
‘No heart that is grieving !—Whoe'er saw before 

| Three vessels ‘ bound outward” that left not behind 

| The sigh and the shout mingled both on the wind? 

But we are as happy as happy can be,— 

So hurra for the fleet that is now on the sea! 








Epitaph 
UPON MENDAX, A KNAVISH, PETTYFOGGING 
ATTORNEY OF THE LAST CENTURY.® 
ER 
Reader ! should’st thou be curious to know 
Whose vile remains are mould'ring here below ; 
Learn, that the putrid heap within this grave 
Was an Attorney once,—the vilest knave 
That eer disgrac'd a British court of law, 
Or sav'd his neck by quibble, quirk, or flaw. 
Many a poor widow, with her helpless race 
Their ruin to this miscreant may trace ;— 
And many a beggar'd client curs'd his name, 
And ** damn'd his memory to eternal fame !" 


But, though on earth vice prosper for a time, 
Justice, or soon, or late, will punish crime ; 

So MENDAX found ;—ere his carcer was clos'd, 
His character was to the world expos d, 

He lost his clients ;—Wst his ill earn'd pelf, 
Then in despair the villain hung himseif. 


The ruling passion’s strong in death, we know ; 

And MENDaxX by his last act prov'd "twas so ; 

Finding none else to cheat—out of pure spite 

He bitk'd the hangman of his perquisite. ¢t 

® We were always advocates for the gradual improvement 

of mankind; and we might adduce this epitaph in support 
of ourreasoning; for we trust it would be impossible to find 
amongst the modern limbs of the law, such a character as 
that described in the above epitaph.—kdits. Mercury. 





ON THE MANIA OF THE DAY. 
“Tam not cholertc and rash.”—Hamlet. 


I've heard, Mr. Editor, many folke say 

That, sooner or later, ** each dog has his day.” 

The **mad dogs,”’ (puor fellows!) had theirs, to their grief, 

Now ** cholera mov bus” ot ills is the chief ! 

And where this new mania will stop Heaven knows. 

We long since have heard of the leash of black crows,— 

Desiring a bathe, t’other day, I was told 

By one, ("twas a woman, and she rather old,) 

Five ships had been recently sunk in the river, 

All full of the ** cholera”"—Lord, how I shiver ! 

And he who should dare in the Mersey to lave him, 

Would meet with no mercy ; for nothing could save him. 

So ne‘er o’er the waves must we venture to sail, 

Unless this should turn out ** an ofd woman's tale.” 

July 11, 1831. G. W. 

CE 


MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY. 
The following record of a marriage we copy from an 
American paper :— 
_ “April 13, at Matilda, U. C., Mr. Israel Satan, 
journeyman cabinet-maker, to Miss Grace Parlor, of the 
above place. 
‘* Mankind rejoice, peace shall abound, 
Since Grace by Satan has been found; 
And in full proof that peace is meant, 
Israel by Grace has pitched his tent. 
No more in desarts wild he'll roam, 
He's got a Parlor for his home.” 














TiDE TABLE. 

















Days. [Aforn. Even. | Height. - Festivals, §c. 
h. m.'h. m.'ft. in. 
Tuesday --19| 6 43; 7 18/11 4 
Wednesday20| 7 52) 8 22)11 6 |Margaret. 
Thursday 21) 8 51 1512 1 
Friday ----22! 9 38/10 O13 1 |Magdalen. 
Saturday --23.10 20/10 38/13 11 (Full Moon. 
Sunday -.-.24|10 56}11 14)14 11 (8th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -.-2511 3ij/11 49/15 8 |St-sames. 
Tuesday .-26),———-| 0 516 4 |St. Anne. 





Royal Tablet.—We tind the specimen of this tablet sent 
|for our inspection by Messrs. Smith and Dolier, very 
| superior to the asses’ skin hitherto in use for memoranda 
&c. We do not know what the composition is, but it 
has a china or enamel-like appearance—takes the pencil 
“7 neatly and clearly—retains legibly what is written— 
and, on being cleaned by moisture, resumes all its original 
freshness for new inscriptions.— London Courier. 
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THE BOUQUET. | 
oJ] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








JHE LEYDEN PROFESSOR AND THE LIVING MUMMY 
a 
(From the Englishman's Magazine.) 


(Concluded from our last.) 

Scarcely had the steeples of Rotterdam rung out the 
hour of noon, ere Tubanus presented himself at the stately 
mansion of Van Vleiten. To the still farther heightening 
of his delight, he was ushered into an apartment furnished 
jn the most sumptuous oriental style. Notonly did Turk- 
ish ottomans, and Egyptian vases, and urns of Arabian 
incense, and Chinese mandarins, nodding their nicely- 
balanced heads from porcelain pedestals, adorn the room, 
but the walls were covered with an Eastern paper, on 
which were painted, in gorgeous colours, many of the 
most wonderful natural and artificial productions of that 
rich quarter of the globe. More conspicuous than all, and 
in the center of the room, stood a colossal Indian idol, 
which Van Vleiten had brought with him from Batavia, 
and which Tobanus at once recognised for a figure of the 
‘Great Vishnu.” This was the very abode where he 
who was destined to become the most illustrious mummy 
of modern times ought to reside. Von Broech was in 
raptures, and his hope strengthened into certainty that the 
name of Van Viciten was destined to descend, with his 
own, in secula seculorum ! 

The opulent merchant made his appearance in the same 
dress he had worn the day before, and, if possible, looking 
more lank and thin than ever. Joy sparkled through the 
green spectacles of Tobanus as he gazed upon his emacia- 
ted figure, and already saw him, in imagination, dead, 
and exsiccated among the repositories of the Museum. 

** Fortunate man !"* exclaimed the erudite professor, 
without waiting for the usual little ceremonies by which 
a conversation is generally opened—** Fortunate man! 
happy was the hour in which thou wert born, and happier, 
far happier, will be that in which thou shalt die! Let 
me ask you one question; Have you yet made your 
will?” 

** Sir!” said Van Vleiten, not a little astonished at this 
mode of address, ** I have made my wills; but I cannot 
conceive of what importance that circumstance should be 
to you—a perfect stranger.” 

“A codicil! a codicil!” cried Tobanus, earnestly, 
* you must add a codicil to that will.” 

“To what effect ?” asked Van Vleiten. 

‘To the effect of ensuring your preservation for cen- 
turies—nay, for thousands of years! To the effect of 
making science your debtor, and posterity your friends ! 
To the effect of procurmg yourself a name and a being 
that shall never perish, and a perpetual residence in the 
most illustrous Museum of the united Netherlands!” 

Van Vleiten opened his dull eyes to their full extent. 

“If I rightly understand you,” said he, ** you mean to 
inform me that you are in possession of that far-famed 
secret, the e/izir vite, by which the body is preserved 
inviolable against the attacks of disease. Pray be seated. 
If your learned researches have made you acquainted with 
this profound mystery, I shall indeed be happy in having 
attracted your regard.” 

‘* Heaven forbid !’” answered Tobanus, “that any pro- 
fessor of the University of Leyden should devote his at- 
tention to so vain and profitless a pursuit—a branch of the 
black art, and an engine in the hands of the evil one! 
No, Mynheer Van Vieiten, I am indeed possessed of the 
secret of preserving the body from decay, but not until 
the immortal spirit has quitted its earthly tenement; and 
the testamentary legacy which I wish you to bequeath to 
i.eyden and to me, is your own person, in order that the 
One thing needful may thereby be added to our incom. 
parable Museum, namely, ——" 

‘*{mpertinent scoundrel!’ interrupted Van Vleiten, 
bursting into a fury that deprived him of all self-command, 
**do you dare to ask that I—the most substantial mer- 
chant of Holland, a counsellor of the Indies, and a Bee 
windhebber of Rotterdam—shall allow my body to be 
given over to dissection, for the gratification of your de- 





praved appetite, or the benefit of your paltry academy ?” 
‘* Most worthy Sir!"’ replied Tobanus, with great cool- 
Ress, * you totally mistake my meaning. Qaly look at 


your own configuration ; hke the venerable Greek sage, 


yyw%s seavroy, and then tell me whether, with these 
bloodless limbs of yours, you would not make the very 
worst subject for dissection ever laid upon the table of our 
theatrum anatomicum? 1 have a higher and nobler des- 
tiny ina view for you. The rich tawney hue and well- 
dried proportions of your rare exterior shall never be in- 
vaded by the rude knife of the surgical demonstrator. 
All I propose is, by a slight process of disembowelling, 
and the injection of a sufficient quantity of cloves, ginger, 
pepper, and ho: spices, to perfect the work already nearly 
finished to my hands; to prevent the possibility of any 
putrescent odour ever escaping from the juiceless aridity of 
your dry but still life-like body; and, in short, to hand 
you down to all ages a faultless specimen of a mummy !" 

“Of a what?” cried Van Vieiten, hardly able to speak 
for passion. 

“Of amummy!” pusued Tob with entl 
Se y compounded like unto the mummies who 
are the descendants of the Pharoahs. By many a genera- 
tion yet to come thou shalt be acknowledyed for one of the 
children of Sesostris. The p'ebeian appellation of Tobias 
Van Vieiten shall be sunk for ever, and thy bloodless 
arteries, cartilages, lymphatics, nerves, bones, and skin, 
shall rejoice in the more dignified and historical name of 
Amenophis, or Tethmosis, or Pherun, or Cheops, or 
Amasis; or, perhaps, even the splendid cognomen of 
Osiris itself!” 

** Go to the devil !" ejaculated the enraged Van Vleiten. 
**Insolent impostor, begone!’’ and so saying he seized 
the head of a nodding mandarin. which he burled at the 
august pericranium of Doctor Tobanus Eleazar Von 
Broech. Tobanus stooped, to avoid the unwonted missile, 
which, glancing-over his shoulders, unfortunately fractured 
the nose of the ** Great Vishnu” in the centre of the room. 
This disfigurement of his favourite idol almost drove Van 
Vleiten distracted, and making a spring towards Tobanus, 
he would, in all probability, have done something deadly, 
had not the illustrious professor, perceiving his intention, 
effected a rapid retreat towards the door, and leaving one 
of the skirts of his coat in the hands of Van Viciten, 
hastened from the house with greater expedition than he 
had ever been known to use in his lite before. 








As soon as the professor had conveyed himseif far enough 
from the impending danger, he began to reflect, with no 
little surprise and sorrow, on the strange unwillingness to 
yield to his high destiny which had been manitested by 
the wealthy merchant. But Tobanus had lived long 
enough to know that a lofty purpose could be achieved 
only by the most undaunted perseverance. He resolved 
that per aspera ad astra should now be his motto; he 
felt it borne in upon him, as it were, that Van Vleiten was 
to be the mummy ‘for which he bad sought so long; and 
being determined not to lose sight of his prize, he re- 
turned to the vicinity of the Bewindhebber’s mansion at 
nightfall, and after a short search was fortunate enough to 
obtain lodgings immediately opposite. Here he resolved 
to watch, incog, the outgoings and incominys of Van 
Vleiten, in hopes that something, ere long, might cast up, 
which would turn the scale of fortune in favour of the 
science of the United Netherlands. 

Meantime Van Vletten, who was by no means of a 
strong constitution, had suffered considerably in his health 
from the over-excitement of the scene with Vop Broech. 
The subsequent exhaustion had tended to increase the 
symptoms of a lethargic complaint to which he had been 
long subject, and he now often dosed profoundly for hours 
together, at times when most of the other inhabitants of 
Roiterdam were actively engaged in their daily occupa- 
tions. The fair Wilhelmina attended her father with af- 
fectionate solicitude, and though no danger was appre- 
hended by his medical advisers, she was, nevertheless, un- 
remitting in all the little offices of filial love A good 
daughter, they say, makes.a good wife, and Wilhelm Van 
Daalen believed -in the truth of the maxim, with all his 
soul. But, alas! the chance of his ever becoming the 
husband of Wilhelmina seemed now farther removed than 
ever, fur his fether, instead of increasing his fortune, had 
suffered some severe losses, by one or two recent ventures. 
The lovers, however, sworeeternal fidelity, and Wilhelm, 
having obtained three months’ leave of absence from his 
regiment, wert to pay a visit to an old and wealthy maiden 
aunt, at Leyden, in the vague hope that she might pos- 
sibly be prevailed on to offer, in his behalf, a few golden 
arguments to Van Vleiten. 

**By the sword of Marlborough !” said Wilhelm, as 
he kissed Wiihelmina’s hand at parting, ** we must either 
prevail on these old pedple to consent to our happiness, or 


Nothing remarkable occurred. for about ten.days after 
the departure of Wilhelm. A fortnight, however, hat 
not elapsed, when one night our friend Tobanus Eleazar 
Von Broech was awakened out of a pa sieep by an 
unusual noise in the street immediately under his windows, 
He rose, and on looking out, what was his consternation 
to behold that the house adjoining that of Van Vleiten 
was in flames, and that the tire was already extending: to 
the mans:on of the latter! 

** Sacred powers!" exclaimed Tobanus, ‘should he be 
burned to ashes in his bed, what then will become of the 
future mummy of Leyden?” 

The thought was overwhelming, and hardly taking time 
to put on his green spectacles, and wrap a loose dressing- 
gown round his portly person. he hastened down to the 
street. Here he found every thing in the greatest con- 
fusion ; but he had only one object in view, and that he 
determined to effect at whatever personal nsk. Forcing 
his way through the crowd, he entered the house of Van 
Vleiten, the door of which he found wideopen. A num- 
ber of domestics and others were collected in the hali, but 
such was the panic which the fire had created, that not 
one of them would venture up stairs to ascertain the fate 
of their unfortunate master. Tobunus eagerly inquired 
the way to his bed-room, and it was pointed out to him. 
The house was full of smoke, but he rushed on, and 
having ascended to the bed-100m floor, he speedily found 
the apartinent he was in search of. He flew te the bed, 
and there, as well as the smoke would permit, he dis- 
covered the apparently lifeless body of Van Vleiten, 
stretched out in listless unconsciousness. 

** Suffocated ! by the great ibis!" cried Tobanus, * In 
five minutes more he might have been reduced to a heap 
of cinders, but now he 1s the property of the United Ne-~ 
therlands, and must be carried off by me for the sake of 
this and future ages.” 

So saying, he wrapped the body of the most substantial 
merchant of Rotterdam in a blanket, and lifting it on his 
shoulders, proceeded down stairs. The fire having by this 
time gained ground, every body had left the house, and in 
the street greater confusion prevailed than ever, so that no 
notice whatever was taken of Tobanus when he came out 
with his flannel burden, and quietly slipped across the 
street to his own lodgings. Here, however, no time waa 
to be lost. Having clothed his person somewhat more de- 
corously than his haste had hitherto permitted, he carried 
out his invaluable prize by a back door in the grey dawn 
of morning, and hastening to the nearest canal basin, he 
fortunately found a track-boat which was to start for Ley- 
den at five o'clock. He retreated to a quiet corner of the 
cabin, and laying down his burden beside him, he never 
moved from his seat, till he felt the boat once more rnb 
against the quay of his beloved Leyden. 

The professors and students of that famous university 
were suon made aware of Von Broech’s return, and also 
of the success which had attended his expedition. They 
received from him in the course of the day, a special in- 
vitation to meet him that very evening in the any ger 
anatomicum, when he undertook, so confident was he of 
success, to go through the process of compounding his 
mummy before the eyes of them all. Expectation was on 
tiptoe. Nothing was talked of but Tobanus Eleazar Von 
Broech, and the wonderful revival of ancient science which 
was to be achieved by him. 

By seven o'clock p. m.. the theatrum anatomicum 
began to fill. Students and professors, all with grave and 
earnest faces, walked in and took their respective places. 
Here and there several small groups might be seen con- 
versing seriously ia an under voice. On the demanstrator’s 
table lay two bodies, one of which had been already par- 
tially dissected and lectured upon; the other was entirely 
wrapped up and coacealed in a blanket. Gums, and oint. 
ments, and spices, and cerements, and various surgical 
instruments, of curious shape were arranged in due order 
beside it. At length the private door was thrown open, 
and Tobanus hinself entered the ball. He was greetea 
with a simultaneous burst of applause, which he received 
with a quiet dignity, implying a subdued consciousness 
that it was not altogether undeserved. ‘To the applause 
succeeded silence the rd agp and Tobanus, without 
as yet uncovering the body, spoke sumewhat to the fol. 
lowing effect :— ; ° 

**Gentlemen, you sce before you tho consummation ot 
the labours of many years. Within the folds of this 
blanket lies the being destined to supply the only desi-~ 
deratum. now existing in our incomparable .Museum, 
and to pass down tn the mummy state to All ages;-dnourer 
proof of the triumphs of Dutel science, and of» the 








else we musi just throw ourselves into each other’s arms, ! 
and sink or swim in the wide world as many other excel- | 
lent young persons have done before us.” tie} 


matchless superiority. of this university, over all aibere 
I need not recount to you, gentlemen, the difficulties apd’ 
dangers 1 experienced before | succeeded in securing: this 
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invaluable body; but I may briefly mention that they 
were enough to have appallea the stoutest heart, and tha: 
nothing but my invincible desire to advance the permanen: 
glory of the United Netherlands, could have enabled mm 
10 oVercome them.”’ 

The applause was here renewed, and Tobanus again 
bowed with dignity. 

** I shall now, gentlemen,” hecontinued, ** proceed to ex- 
pose to your expectant gaze this body, so un-Dutchl:ke in 
Is proportions, but so admirably fitted, by the tenurty and 
suh-driedness of all i's limbs, tor the purposes to which it 
1s destined. I wiil venture to say that no one now present 
has ever beheld a corpse so predisposed to mummyism, if 
I may use the expression, as that which J shall forthwith 
disembowel in your presence.” 

As he thus spoke, ‘'obanus carefully removed the 
blanket, and the long, lank, cinnamon-stalk-like figure ot 
Van Vieiten, surmounted by a white night-cap, which he 
had worn in bed, and which Von Broech had omitted to 
remove, was fuliy submitted to the view of the professors 
and students of the Leyden University. Every one leant 
forward in his seat, and fixed his eyes upon it, as if he 
would have devoured it at a gaze. For a minute or 80, 
not a whisper was to be heard, and Tobanus had already 
lifted one of his surgical instruments, and was about to 
commence operations, when a young man suddenly threw 
himself over the benches, and rushing up to the table 
caught hold of the Doctor's arm, exclaiming vehemently— 
** Heaven and earth! what is it you are about to do? 
iy the sword of Marlborough! that is Tobias Van Vlei- 
ten, the richest merchant in Rotterdam, and my father- 
in-law that was to be!” 

** Young man,” answered Von Broech, with that dignity 
of demeanour he had preserved throughout, and at the 
same time disengaging himself trom the grasp of Wil- 
helm, ** who this person was during his life-time, or what 
name may have belonged to hiu), it is unnecessary now to 
inquire ; the soul has already left its mansion, and the 
empty body is about to pass into a new state of existence, 
aod to receive the far nobler name of Amenophis, or 
'Tethmosis, or Cheops, or—"’ 

** A truce with your unintelligible jargon !" interrupted 
young Van Daalen, ** the worthy Van Vieiten must have 
died suddenly, and you must have stolen his body, for by 
no other means could you possibly have become possessed 
of it. It is ill-gotten property, and I demand its restitu- 
tion.’ 

**A murmur of dissatisfaction here arose throughout 
the (heatrum anatomicum. Wilhelm was a stranger to 
all the students, except the one with whom he that even- 
ing accidentally visited the ball, and they were exaspera- 
ted at the charges he made against the character of their 
professor, in which they conceived the whole University 
to be implicated. ** Order!” “© Silence!” ** Shame !” 
**Turn him out!” resounded from all quarters. 

*¢] shall not budge from this spot,” said Wilhelm, 
*until the body of my deceased and respected friend be 
delivered up to me.” 

** Gentlemen,” cried Tobanus, a good deal agitated, 
**¢he cause of science is at stake; I call upon you for 
your assistance.” 

Instantly all was confusion; at least a dozen of the 
alumni rushed up to Van Daalen, and were in the very 
act of laying hands upon him, when, all at once, a long, 
low, deep groan echoed through the room. Every one 
stood stock still, and silence was restored in an instant. 
The groan was renewed! it came from the dead body of 
Van Vieiten! All eyes were bent upon it. The corpse 
slowly rose, and sat up on the table on which it had been 
stretched. A pair of dull glassy eyes opened, and fixing 
a wild vacant stare, first upon the halt-dissected body 
which lay beside it, and then ona skeleton which hung 
dangling by a cord from the roof, fell back again on the 
table with another groan. 

** Sacred powers!" exclaimed Van Daalen, ** he is not 
dead! Back! back! he may yet survive, if the proper 
restoratives be applied. 1 beseech you let us carry him to 
the open air; my aunt's house is not far off; he must be 
removed thither. You commit murder if you hesitate.” 

Matters were now much changed, and though Tobanus 
himself stood motionless, the very picture of despair, 
several of the students did not hesitate to give their aid to 


Wilhelm, who wrapped the blanket once more carefully 


round Mynheer Van Vleiten, and had him carried off 
immediately to his aunt's house. Here the opulent mer- 
chant was put to bed, and the best medical assistance in- 
stantly obtained. Animation was soon restored, and the 
physician declared that the patient had been suffering 
merely under a severe lethargic fit. Intelligence of the fire 
at Van Vleiten’s house, which bad fortunately been extin- 
guished before much damage was done, and the mys- 
terious cisappearance of the owner of the mansion, was 


conveyed to Leyden thut very night. The fears of the 
iffectionate Wilhelmina regarding her father’s safety were 
sllayed as speedily as possible, and she immediately set 
out tor Leyden, to assist in his sick chamber. 

It was sometime before Van Vleiten fairly came 
to himself, or recovered from the fright he had sustained. 
For several days he could not be persuaded that the pro- 
cess of embalming had not actually taken place, and that 
he was not at leastas much of a mummy as a living being. 
He declared that he could never get the better of the 
dreadful sensations he had experienced when he first 
opened his eyes in the theatrum anutomicum, and beheld 
the frightful objects that presented themselves to his be- 
wildered gaze. By constant care and excellent nursing, 
however, he at length manifested symptoms of confirmed 
convalescence ; and he was no sooner reinstatedgin his own 
house than he intimated to the delighted Van Daalens, 
that as he conceived he owed his life to the intrepid inter- 
ference of Wilhelm, he did not thit.k he could do less than 
bestow upon him the hand of Wilhelmina. 

It was a merry day in Rotterdam when the respective 
heirs of the two richest merchants it contained were 
united in the holy bands of matrimony. From that day 
Van Vieiten, to his own astonishment, grew fatter and 
fatter, till at length he became only a little less corpulent 
than any of his brother burgomasters; while, on the con- 
trary, the unfortunate Tobanus EKleazar Von Broech grew 
rapidly leaner and leaner; and though he continued to 
haunt for some years longer the theatrum anatumicum, 
he dwindled at length into such a shadow, that, had there 
been another professor at Leyden, equally versed in the 
art of embalming, Tob himself might have been 
compounded into a mummy, for the great cause of science, 
and the glory of the United Netherlands. 








THE ADVENTURES OF A DAY. 
<i 


(From the Englishman's Magazine.) 


In the town of Toeplitz, fained for its mineral waters, 
there resided, many years back, a painter of considerable 
celebrity, whose name was Schauffe. He was an aged 
man, and as we too frequently find old age accompanied 
by avarice, so it was in this instance ; for though bis gains 
were sufficient to command a splendid mansion and retinue, 
he contented himself with a miserable abode in the suburbs, 
and his old housekeeper, Gertrude, and his hapless pupil, 
Wilhelm, were forced to supply the place of a more ex- 
tended list of servitors, ‘This latter-named individual 
filled w situation by no means to be envied, even had his 
inclinations coincided with those of his master, which, 
sooth to say, was far from being the case. Save in the 
single point of fondness for his profession, no hopes, dis- 
positions, or wishes, could militate more diametrically than 
did those of Wilhelm and Mein Herr Schauffe. 

Wilhelm was a handsome young fellow, with a painter's 
eye, a fluent tongue, a winning smile, and a deportment 
naturally graceful. He possessed also no inconsiderable 
stock of general knowled, e, acquired during hours of re- 
laxation. Of a sanguine temperament and a lively fancy, 
he was ardently desirous of tasting some of the pleasures 
which he knew, from every thing but personal experience, 
abounded in the world. The stern severity of his old 
master, and the continued ill temper of Gertrude, added 
materially to his discontent, and he ardently panted for the 
occurrence of en that might set him free. 

One morning Wilhelm went to his chamber, stretched 
himself on his couch, and lamented aloud his hapless con- 
dition. ** What a wretched fate is mine! condemned to 
pass a miserable existence with two people who feel a plea- 
sure in debarring me from all those enjoyments in which 
they themselves have indulged to satiety: nay, will not 
even allow me quiet sorrow, but seem jointly resolved to 
talk me mad. Gertrude is worse than my master, for, at 
times I think he really loves me. I wish I could get away; 
but, alas! I have no money—not so much as a rix-dollar!” 
Here the thread of his reflections was broken by the en- 
trance of Mein Herr Schauffe. 

** How now, Wilhelm? don’t sit murmuring there, but 
rise, and follow me. I have a job for you, and if you 
execute it well, I will take you with me to Dresden. Is 
not that a bribe ?” 

It was, indeed, @ tempting bait to poor Wilhelm, who 
never remembered to have been six miles from Toeplitz 
in his life, and with great alacrity did he follow his master 
into the room which they generally occupied while in the 
exercise of their profession. 

** Wilhelm,” said Schauffe, in the most coaxing tone 
he eould possibly assume, ** you must copy this portrait ; 
make it a miniature, the size of this; and he showed his 





pupil the emal! neat frome designed to surround it, Wil- 





helm stood for some moments speechless ; at last, **O Hea. 
vens! how beautiful!” burst almost unconsciously from 
his lips. 

** Ay, is it not ?” replied his master, supposing that the 
earnest panegyric was applied to the painting, and not ¢ 
the subject. ** it is just finished by ore of our first artists 
whom death has prevented from executing the Miniature 
likewise ; but fear not, Wilhelm—you have talent suff. 
cient to supply his loss.”” 

This was the first time a word of commendation had 
escaped the austere old man; yet it was uttered unheard 
and past unnoticed. Schauffe was puzzled how to account 
for this apparent insensibility to praise: but, presuming 
that the youth was calculating his powers, he added, * Do 
you think you can pertorm 1t ?”” 

Wilhelm spoke not: absolutely transfixed, he gazed 
with new-felt emotions, upon a resemblance of one of the 
brightest beings that ever blest a mortal’s wondering eye 
The portrait represented a young lady, apparently of some 
sixteen years. She was bending over a harp, and Sitting 
in a bower formed of trellis-work, through which many 
rare and beauteous shrubs were trained to grow and luxu. 
riate in wild profusion. Her features were perfectly regu. 
lar; but bright blue eyes, beaming with gaiety, diffused 
that air of gentle affability over her countenance, which 
the regular beauty of a patrician face very fre uently 
lacks to render it fascinating. That this was a lady o 
high rank, Wilhelm could not doubt; for ber dress was 
splendid, her slender waist confined by a zone of diamonds, 
ws hana arms encircled with bracelets of a corresponding 
quality. 

**Is the boy bewitched?” demanded Schauffe: and 
seizing his arm, he gave him a shake which speedily and 
effectually dispersed all day-dreams. 

** Mein Herr! I beg your pardon—what did you say 
was her name?” 

** Her name! IT never mentioned her name at all.” Of 
that circumstance Wilhelm was perfectly aware: but, not 
daring to ask the direct question, he had devised this mode 
of endeavouring to satisty his curiosity. 

** You must commence the painting immediately, and 
finish it with all possible despatch. Let it be done within 
a month, and with the greatest care. Let itbe a specimen 
of art, and our fortunes,—that is,—and then 1°ll take you 
with me to Dresden.” 

Wilhelm sat at his pallet night and day. He laboured 
unceasingly to obey his master’s commands; and eventu. 
ally, not merely, fully equalled, but rather exceeded his 
expectations, hen the old man beheld the miniature 
finished, he secretly congratulated himself on the discern. 
ment which had induced him to transmit the difficult task 
to younger eyes and nimbler fingers than his own. This 
satisfaction, however, he disguised from his pupil, and 
even affected to be disappointed ; discovered faults where 
none really existed; and finally declared that the work 
was executed so ill, that he should recal his promise of te- 
warding the workman by a trip to Dresden. ; 

Wilhelm retreated early to his chamber under the pre- 
tence of weariness, and when alone, drew from his bosom 
a miniature, and eagerly kissed it. The fact was, that by 
devoting great part of each night to labour, he had com 
trived to execute two miniatures from the same portrait: 
one he presented to Schavffe, as the fruit of his exertions, 
the other he suspended round his neck by a blue ribband, 
meant to signity hope. 

** Angel, that thou art !’’ sighed the enamoured youth, 
** how cruel is the fate which forces me to adore thee with 
out rendering thee conscious even of my existence!” It 
was a very silly thing of Wilhelm to fall in love withs 
mere portrait; but were we possessed of a glass suited td 
examine minds instead of tangible creations, we should 
find that man’s existence is made up of fancies and 
follies. 

*- There is one angel tint in that cheek,” he thought, 
‘*T have neglected to copy ;” and for the purpose of rec 
tifying an imaginary error, he stole to the chamber where 
the portrait had hung for the last month. It was gone! 

Wilhelm felt the severest disappcintment at not being 
permitted to accompany his master to Dresden, and it was 
with feelings nearly akin to rage that, eight days after the 
completion of the miniature, he beheld him depart fot 
that celebrated city. The young artist united with bis 
other qualifications a strong love of frolic. His wits had 
not been idle, and he had framed a plot which he now pro 
ceeded to put in practice. Old Schauffe'’s journey was fot 
the purpose of displaying among the nobility and patrons 
of the art, then at Dresden, a number of fine paintings 
for which he hoped to obtain a very advaritageous sale 
These were carefully packed and placed on a epeciesof 
hurdle, which was drawn by @ mule, while the proprieta 
rode by the side. On the day preceding his departure, 
Wilhelm moved one of she most valuable of shese picture 
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from the place where they stood ready packed for carriage, 
placed it on the opposite side of the apartment, and care- 
fully concealed it from sight with a quantity of rubbish. 

The removal was not observed, and our pupil cunningly 
allowed sunset to arrive, after his master’s departure, ere 
he pretended to discover the ** mistake.” He shouted 
loudly, and the unusual sound brought old Gertrude, high 
in wrath, into the chamber. ; I 

+6 Thou impudent varlet ! why make this racket ?'” 

«Qh, good Mistress Gertrude ! my master has forgotten 
this ‘Joseph and his Brethren !" Only think what his 
rage will be of ; . ‘ 

The plot which Wilhelm had constructed was neither 
wanting in invention nor cunning; on the contrary, nothing 
could have been bitter calculated to effect his purpose. It 
was Gertrude’s province to pack and count the pictures, 
and she had done so; but Wilhelm, when he had s0 art- 
fully removed the valuable painting, substituted in its 
place one utterly worthless. ‘This unwelcome information 
effected a strange and sudden alteration in the manners 
and countenance of the dame. All her rage vanished, 
and an appearance of mingled shame and terror overspread 
her features. If she feared mortal, it was old Schauffe. 
After a moment’s pause, she demanded, 1n a highly com. 
placent tone, ** What shall we do?” 

‘Indeed, I know not,” replied Wilhelm, with an ap- 

rance of total unconcern. 
sat You must follow him without loss of time,” said the 
housekeeper, ** explain the matter as well as you can, and 
take it with you.” 5 : 

++ How can that be?” demanded the artist, looking as 
though altogether dissatisfied at this proposition ; ** I have 
neither money nor a horse, nor do I know the way; and 
besides it is growing late.” 

The housekeeper became thoroughly alarmed. 

“Money, Master Wilhelm, I will give you; a horse 
you must hire, and start at early dawn.” 

‘Nay, let Mein Herr send back for it ; I feel unwell.” 

Gertrude descended to intreaties, and eventually Wil- 
helm, with seeming reluctance, consented. 

The youth’s projects now perfectly succeeded, and sun- 
rise beheld him quit Toeplitz with a heart as light as the 
birds that carolled over his head ; a purse containing the 
liberal gift of five florins, intended not only to defray his 
expenses on the road, but likewise as a species of bribe to 
induce him to represent the business in the best manner 
possible to the old painter ; some fine bread, and a bottle 
of good old wine in.his portmanteau; mounted on a capi- 
tal horse, hired from the firstinn in Toeplitz; and, lastly, 
* Joseph and his Brethren” carefully. enveloped in can- 
vass, fastened behind. 

Wilhelm jogged merrily along. Determined to enjoy 
as long as possible bis new found liberty, he was far from 
urging his steed unmercifully. As the sun became more 
powertul, he felt somewhat tatigued by the mountainous 
character of the road, and became extremely thirsty. He 
therefore dismounted, threw the bridle over a stunted tree, 
and flung himself on the grass, where the shade of a neigh- 
bouring plantation rendered the resting-place any thing 
but disagreeable. Iaving placed the wine and other re- 
freshments, which his portmanteau contained, before him, 
he next proceeded to satisfy his appetite, and eventually 
concluded by composedly stretching at his ease and re- 
signing himself to slumber. 

He might have slept about an hour when, suddenly 
awaking, he Peles 9 with astonishment, that a person 
with whom he was wholly unacquainted had, during his 
nap, availed himself” of ‘the fragments’ of the repast, and 
was now busily engaged in finishing the last morsel. It 
could scarcely be supposed that’ actual want had prompted 
the act, for the intruder was exceedingly well dressed, and 
displayed an air of dignity, mingled with an appearance of 
good nature and jocularity, that rarely distinguishes a far- 
descended: German. ; 

Observing that Wilhelm had awakened, and was gazing 
at him with some surprise, he smiled and remarked, 

** Your bread is good.” ihe, 

*‘T am glad you like it, Mein Herr; but it is the 
fashion of my country to ask permission ere one ents 
another’s provision.” 

* Hinting, I presume, at me; but really, young man, 
I felt some reluctance to break the agreeable rest you 
seemed. to be enjoying, and my appetite was too urgent to 
admit of delay. I trust you will pardon my freedom, and 
allow me to pay you the value of the articles I have can- 
sumed,” displaying, as be spoke, a purse tolerably well 
furnished. 

“ By no means, Mein Herr, you are heartily welcome, 
and L wish you 2 very good health ;” lifting, as he spoke, 
the bottle to his lips. ‘* There's many a slip, &c.” says 


laughed again at his disappointment, again offered pay- 
ment, and was again refused. He then entered into con- 
versation. Wilhelm found him extremely agreeable, and 


stranger expressed his love tor works of urt, and the large 
sums of money he was in the habit of expending upon 
them. 

A thought struck Wilhelm, ‘*If I can sell this personage, 
who is evidently rich, my master’s picture, I shall probably 
get a good price for it, and that will wholly prevent his 
anger at my presuming to follow him.” Full of this idea, 
he said, ** J ain an artist, and have a picture to dispose or. 
It is very beautiful ; shall I show it to you ?” 

The stranver expressed his wish to behold it, and Wil. 
helm displayed ** Joseph and his Brethren.” After a few 
well-merited encomiums the price was demanded. 

** Fifty florins.” 

** Ft shall be yours.” 

Just at that moment Wilhelm’s horse slipped his bridle, 
and darted down the road towards Toeplitz. ‘This unlucky 
Movement disconcerted his master mightily. For a mi- 
nute he stood deliberating ; gazing first at the mischievous 
runaway, and anon glancing at the valuable painting en- 
trusted to his care. Eventually he decided, and hurried 
atter his steed at a pace which, though tulerably swift for 
a biped, was by no means calculated to cope with that ot 
a half wild quadruped. Long and vainly did the painter 
strive to overtake his steed ; and vainly, most probably, 
would his efforts have terminated, had not some peasants, 
who chanced to be journeying to Dresden, arrested the 
horse in his furious progress, and restored him, panting, 
to his exhausted rider. With all imaginable speed did 
Wilhelm hurry back to the spot where he had left the 
stranger and the painting. Whut was his horror, what 
his surprise, when he discovered that, seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered by his absence, the unknown had carried off 
his valuable trust. 

He struck his forehead distractedly— 

** Gracious Heaven! have I then lost my master’s pic- 
ture? Howshall I tell him of thisloss? Will he believe 
my story? What shall Fdo?” He considered tor some 
time, and at last resolved to proceed onward ta Dresden, 
= endeavour to discover the individual who had robbed 

im. 

At some distance, the road was bounded on one side by 
a wall, which continued so long, that our artist grew cu- 
rious to know what species of domain it inclosed and de- 
fended. ‘It must be a very large garden,”’ he thought, 
** F should like to see it ;”’ so he stopped, and being in the 
humour to deny himself nothing, began to consider how 
his end was to be attained. The wall was not high, and 
having fastened his horse to an adjacent tree, he stood on 
the saddle, and leaning over, surveyed the interior at his 
ease. It consisted of extensive and elegantly-planned 
pleasure-grounds, and the idea entered his mind that he 
had seen part of them before ; another moment, and he 
pci | the bower in which he had pictured the un- 
known beauty. A shout half escaped him, as he disco- 
vered a female form reclining init. ‘*Itisshe! itis she!” 
burst from his lips, and leaping on the wall, without 
another moment's reflection, he sprang into the garden, 
destroying divers exotics, and completely demolishing a 
bed of roses that sustained the force of his descent. 

*¢ The lady's thoughts were obviously disturbed by the 
sudden irruption, and — she quitted the bower, look- 
ing at the invader of her solitude with evident surprise and 
alarm. It was, indeed, the being whose miniature he had 
painted; the same surpassing beauty whom he had loved 
from the moment he had beheld her resemblance. A 
gentle shade of grief overshadowed her fair countenance; 
but her laughing eyes showed that she had not. been long 
the mate of sorrow. 

Wilhelm sank on his knees: 

** Fairest lady, pardon this bold intrusion ; but in good’ 
truth I have loved you ¢o long and go fervently, that had 
a dragon guarded the entrance I would have braved him 
to be blessed with one glance from thee !”” 

The object he addressed stood motionless, and with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, until he had finished, and then 
half turning to him, she said, hesitatingly, 

** J never saw you before ;. where have you seen me ?” 
‘s This, lady, is the first time I ever beheld you ;. but 


the tme passed swiftly. During their friendly gossip the | 


considered a compliment would be well timed,—had I 
known how infinitely inferior it was to the original, I 
should have thrown it away !"” 

Wilhelm, with all the startling hopes of a lover, watched 
ithe effect of bis words; a blush of pleasure first mantled 
on her cheek, but it faded rapidly, and she said mourn- 
fully, suppressing a sigh— 

** Tam going to be married.” 

** Going to be married! Then, Lady, you love anothes ?”’ 

**Oh, no! T hate him !” 

** Then why marry ?” 

** Alas! my guardian, the Prince of Reus, declares im- 
peratively I shall; and the Baron Zittau is so old and 
ugly, and ill tempered, I detest him!" 
| Wiibelm, as we have already secn, was not particularly 
bashful; a mad thought entered his brain at this moment; 
it was no sooner dreamt of, than expressed. 

** Lady, confide in me, and fly to Dresden. A priest 
will unite our hands, and you may then defy the Prince's 
power. Our acquaintance, ’tis true, has been but short, 
but my future conduct will prove how dearly and sincerely 
I prize your love,” 

** What would you think of me, stranger, should I 
agree to your plan ?"” 

**F should regard you as an angel trusting to my ho- 
nour, and, consequently, worthy of being supremely ve-~ 
nerated,” 

** F will candidly confess that I feel predjudiced in your 
favour, and my guardian has declared solemnly, that to- 
night shall see me wedded to the Baron. But yet, 
stranger, methinks it seems somewhat extraordinary thet 
you should be so willing to marry one wih whom, nay, 
with whose very name you are unacquainted.” 

** Does love, lady, depend upon names? Prithee, be- 
lieve me, whatever, whoever thou art, I love thee so truly, 
that naught but death can banish thy image from my 
thoughts !”” 

Many more scruples were as speedily overruled, and 
every moment appeared to lessen the reluctance with 
which the lady had first regarded this singular proposal : 
at length she said— 

** Stranger, my name is Blanche, Baroness of Hohen- 
stein,—are you—that is—I see—I presume, you are of 
noble blood ?” 

And the query was not absurdly put, for few wou)! 
have gazed on Wilhelm and supposed him a poor painter: 
He felt a trifling reluctance to answer this inquiry. The 
knowledge that the object of his admiration was a Ba- 
roness made him feel a little ashamed of his lowly condi- 
tion. Overcoming, however, this reluctance, he answered 
with the honour of a true lover which scorns deceit— 

** Lady, I am an artist !”” 

‘© An artist!” and Blanche 1 founded 
this unexpected, undesired information. 

There are no people who cherish aristocratic feelings more 
than the Germans; none perhaps so much. ‘The adven- 
titious advantage of birth is regarded by them in the most 
sacred light; and even Blanche, unacquainted as she ws 
with the world, felt a species of pain when told that the 
only man for whom she had ever entertained the slightest 
partiality was a plebeian. It speedily vanished; and ob- 
serving the grave looks of her lover, which exemplified, 
perhaps, more than he would have owned, how much’his 
feelings were wounded by her change of countenance and 
manner, she extended her hand, as she said— ' ’ 
** Stranger, I will fly with you! when [ trust to your 
honour, I think—nay—I know—lI shall be safe.” 

There was little time for raptures ;- but todo him jus- 
tice, Wilhelm crowded a tolerable number into a very 
brief space, and Blanche, now regarding him as a future’ 
husband, and as a present deliverer from what she consi- 
dered worse than death, quickly forgot the unpleasing 
circumstance of his being merely ‘* an artist.” 

(To be concluded in our next ) 
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your portsait ({ pray you forgive me) has long been my 
dearly-prized companion.” He pulled the miniature from | 
his bosom, and held it towards her; she looked on it for a! 
moment, and then inquired, in a tone that indicated no | 
very great displeasure, 
** Tell me, how bave you obtained this ?” 

**] saw a portrait of you, fairest lady, and pound 
sketched that faint resemblance; bad I known,” he added, | 





the old proverb; the bottle was empty. The stranger 


balf because he really thought so, and half because he | 
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TO THE READERS OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
——— 

Our readers are probably aware that the present 
volume of the Kaleidoscope ought to have terminated 
with the Inst month; previous to which time we 
had intimated our intention to commence a new 
series in octavo, in conformity with the advice of 
some experienced and intelligent booksellers in Lon 
don and in the country. 

Circumstances, which we shall in due time parti- 
ecularize, have arisen to prevent our putting that in- 
tention into execution so early as we expected ; but 
as we have made up our mind to adopt the altera- 
tion in the form of our work as soon as possible, 
we have not entered upon a new volume of our pre- 
sent series, so that our TENTH VOLUME will contain 
several numbers more than any of our former vo- 
lumes. 

No inconvenience can arise from such an arrange- 
ment, and whenever the change, which we meditate, 
is made, we shall include in the index all the num- 
bers which have been published since the Ist of the 
present month, when the volume should have been 
terminated. If our new series should not commence 
until the end of August, the present volume will 
comprehend six or seven numbers more than any of 
the preceding volumes. 

In the meantime, subscribers who are short of 
any particular number of the present or any former 
volume of the Kaleidoscope, would oblige us by an 
early notice, in order that they may not be disap- 
pointed by applying when our stock of certain num- 
bers may be exhausted. 

Orders may be given either directly at our office, 
or through any of the Agents. 





MONUMENT TO ROSCOE. 
ee 

We lind prepared some hints upon this interesting sub- 
rect, which we willingly withdraw to give place to an 
a‘ticle on the same subject, which has already appeared 
in several of the Liverpool papers, and which is generally 
understood to be the production of an amiable and talented 
lady of Liverpool. We recommend this affecting appeal 
to the attention of our townsmen, who, as we observed 
last week, owe a debt of gratitude to the memory of the 
illustrious Roscoe, which we feel assured they will not be 
slow to discharge. We most cordially concur in the sug- 
gestion that the monument should be the work of our 
able townsman, Mr. Juin Gibson, whose acknowledged 
talents will do justice to the memory of his early and 
v-nerated patron. —Mircury. : 


**The grave has just closed over the remains of the 
most distinguished individual among us, and centuries 
may revolve before this place shall again produce a name 
so celebrated and illustrious as that of Roscoe. We have 
loved him, we have honoured him; we have valued his 
literary fame as our own; we have been proud of the dis- 
tinction he secured to his native town, not only through 
Kngland, but among nations. The learned of all coun- 
tries have heard with surprise that Liverpool, once only 
known for its ¢ cial wealth, and its local 
and political importance, has given birth to the most dis- 
tinguished of the historians of Europe; and that, from 
this great mercantile city, as from a second Florence, have 
issued works which have shed light upon the most im- 
portant era in the annals of Italy, and which have illus. 
trated the progress of the arts and of literature throughout 
a!) countries and all ages. 

Here he has lived and here he has died: here he com- 
rnenced bis literary labours, and pursued and perfected 
his historical researches. ** Whatever his hand found to 
eo” has been accomplished ; be has gone from us in the 








fulness of his days, ,and in the unalienated possession of 
his faculties: decay had touched him gently, had spared 
the fine qualities of his imagination and his heart; and 
the poem which he prefixed to the last of his works that ; 
issued from the press is marked with all the vigour of the , 
maturity of genius. His long and useful life has been: 
spent among those who lovea him and those who ho- ! 
noured him; who would have valued his affectionate dis- | 
position, his lofty disinterestedness and independence, his | 
fearless sincerity, and the pure and almost patriarchal 
simplicity of his character, if they had not been united to 
a mind capable of the most extensive, the most elevated 
views, if they had not been combined with the most bril- 
liant literary attainments. 

We possess him no more a treasure to our hearts and 
society; wecan no longer show him to our children as 
one whose name is to live when those of all around him 
are forgotten ; we can no longer present him with pride 
to strangers of the highest rank and most distinguished 
celebrity ; who were all, of whatever class or sect, or 
country, unanimous in their desire to show respect to the 
moral worth and extended literary reputation of Roscoe. 

He is gone from among us; but let us be the first to 
offer some tribute to his name; to raise some memorial 
to the fame which will be awakened to him by the voices 
of thousands and the suffrages of nations. The meed as- 
signed to his literary celebrity may be safely intrusted to 
surrounding countries and succeeding generations ; let 
ours be the heartfelt testimony that may be paid by respect 
and affection; now, while his noble and venerable image 
still bends before us, while the gracious and benevolent 
expression of his features is still present to us, while the 
remembrance of his mild worth and unassuming excel- 
lence is still vividly impressed upon our memories and 
our hearts. 

Let those, then, who knew him and loved him, assist 
in raising this memorial; let the humblest of his friends 
(and who ever had so many amid all classes and conditions 
among us?) be invited to offer their contributions. Let 
the erection of this monument be intrusted to one whom 
he loved, whose early talents he fostered, whose singular 
and perfect success in one of the noblest of the arts he was 
sv proud to contemplate—to John Gibson: and to whom 
more efficient or more distinguished could it be assigned, 
even if he had not been the favourite of Roscoe and the 
pupil of Canova? if be had not been born in our town, 
and entitled to claim from us every recompense, every 
distinction which liberality and munificence can award to 
genius ? 

The remains of our beloved fellow-citizen have been 
committed to a humble grave: he sleeps reunited to those 
he loved best in life; and the place of his rest has been 
assigned to him by feelings of filial love and affection too 
pure and too sacred to be blended for a moment with any 
thought of tame or distinction; but it is in the centre of 
our beautiful Cemetery that a memorial of hit will be 
sought by the traveller and stranger; it is near the relics 
of the most distinguished and lamented of those who rest 
among us, even near the grave of Huskisson, that must 
be raised the monument of Roscoe.” . L. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 
"* Housekeeping and husbandry, vA it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





ALLEGED CURE FOR THE TOOTH ACHE. 

The following intelitgence is, we tear, too good to be 
true. We would advise those who are disposed to try 
the experiment to inquire from some professional friend, 
or some chemist, what may be the effect of the nitric acid 
upon the tooth itself, supposing it should not cure the pain. 
—Fdit. Kal. 

** Dr. Ryan, a physician of great respectability and ex- 





tensive practice, gives, in the Medical Journal for July, 
the following interesting statement:—A gentleman who 
attends my Jectures (Mr. Myers, of Newington-causeway) 





had frequently applied sulpburic acid to his tooth with 
some relief; but on one occasion he, in amoment of con- | 





fusion, took down the next bottle to his remedy, which 
contained nitric acid. To his great surprise, he experienced 
imaediate relict. Since that period he has not suffered 
from toowb-ache, though three years have now elapsed 
During the last winter he wntormed me of the success of 
this remedy, which induced me to try it, while labouring 
under the most intense pain trom tooth-ache. The effect 


| was immediate, and nu pain whatever was induced. [| 


have since used it in numerous cases, and invariably with 
complete success. In sume inst the di does not 
retugn for days or weeks, and in others not tor months, 
The best mode for employing it is by means of int 
wrapped round a probe, aud moistened with the acid 
which is then to be slowly applied to the cavity of the 
tooth, care being taken not to touch the other teeth, the 
gums, or the cheeks. On withdrawing the probe and 
inquiring how the patient feels, the usual reply is, *the 
puin 1s enurcly gone.” The mouth is next to be washed 
with tepid water. The acid should be gracually applied 
to the whole cavity of the tvoth, or otherwise a second 
application will be required before compiete relief’ wiil be 
obtained. This remeuy may used be when the gum and 
cheek are inflamed so as to preclude the possibility of 
extraction. In cases where the deceased tang remains, 
and when the caries face the adjacent tooth, it obviates 
the necessy of extraciion in ali cases of hollow teeth, 
which all practitioners declare to be desirable, if possible; 
and it enables the dentist to perform the operation of 
* stopping or filling teeth,’ much sooner than he can other. 
wise accomplish it. In a word, it will alleviate a vast 
deal of buman suffering, and supersede a most painful 
operutivn. {t is nut a panacea tur all the diseases of the 
teeth and gums, though a certain and cfficacious remedy 
for the most common cause of tooth-ache. It will bea 
valuable remedy for children, delicate persons, and preg. 
nant women. [1 does not accelerate the decay of the tooth 
to which it is applied.” 








FLIES. 

As the season of the year bas now arrived when 
insects are very troublesume, it may not be useless to 
state, that the butchers ot G.neva have, from time im. 
memorial, prevented flies from approaching the meat 
which they expose to sale, by the use of Jaurel oil. This 
oil, the smell of which, although a little strong, is not in. 
supportable, drives away flies; and they dare not come 
near the walls or the wainscuts which have been rubbed 
with it —London pauper. 

If the flies can ve kept away by this means, it is all very 
well; but we think the method we have very frequently 
recommended tor destroying these insects is still better, 
It is simply a tumbler glass, into the mouth of whichs 
paper funnel is passed, the pipe of the funnel to pass within 
an inch of the buttom of the glass. If sugar, treacle, or 
some palatable mixture 1s strewed on the bottom of the 
tumbler, the flies will enter through the funnel, and asit 
is much easier to get in than to get out again, they may 
- ean by this means in bundreds or thousands. —£dii, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Sza Batuino —The paper on this subject by Mr. Richards is 
well worthy of the public attention at this season. { 

Paysic AND Puysicians.—This clever paper, which we 
noticed last week, is in reserve for our next number. 

PRESERVATION FROM SuipwRECK-—We shall next week no 
tice Mr. Murrays invention for rescuing persons from 
shipwreck. 

ConTINENTAL Tour.—We shall in our next publish Letter? 
of Travelling Memoranda, the former four of which hare 
already appeared in our publication. 

Music.—We have been favoured with a copy of the original 
song ‘‘ He comes nomore.’ We have not yet had time to 
examine it; but it is nut our intention to publish any more 
music until the present series of our work is terminated, 
which will only be a few weeks. 

SQuanive THE CiRcLE.—Our correspondent, 4. M—~—R., is im 


formed that, when we last week intimated that his com 


munication was mislaid, it was, as we soon afterwards és 
covered, already in the hands of our printers. We have 
given it a prominent place in our present number. 

TuE WHEEL ProsLem.—We will look out for C.C. E.'s cot 
munication, which, in common with several other very 
clever papers, has only been declined because the questic 
is set at rest, and many of our readers were weary of it 
fore it was terminated, 

Printed, published, and sold every Tuesday,by EGERTO! 
SMITH and JouNn STH, at their General Print 
Establishment, Lora-street, Liv i 
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